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valuable, passages from various authors — Theocritus, Vergil, 
Ovid, Calpurnius, Silius Italicus, Statius — to which Sannazaro 
was no doubt indebted 

An index nominum et rerum is appended. The book is bound 
in attractive form. It is inexpensive, and should easily be 
adopted in our colleges, to be studied along with the eclogues 
of Vergil, for we have no other book of its kind that forms the 
connecting link between the classical and the modern pastoral. 

T. S. Duncan. 



Sappho and the Island of Lesbos. By Mary Mills Patrick. London: 
Methuen & Co. 

This is a popular book, giving a very good impression of 
Sappho and the country from which she comes. The general 
historical and geographical background is reconstructed, and 
Mitylene, with its beauty and charm, is attractively pictured. 
Sappho is defended from the rather common attacks upon her 
character and from the charge of gross immorality. She is 
presented, not as "a type of ill-starred passion, but as a poet of a 
noble and exalted nature, in close touch with the mysteries of 
life, and as a graceful giver of good things to humanity." Her 
likness is still preserved on Mitylenean coins, and she is re- 
ported to have been very beautiful. Her School of Poets is 
described and she is shown to have had widespread influence 
both for contemporary and for subsequent times. Her name, 
of course, is always to be associated with that of Alcaeus, as 
both in turn have been indelibly impressed upon the metres and 
the verse of Horace. Her superior place in literature is con- 
ceded by all, and even in antiquity she was called "The Poetess" 
par excellence, much as Homer was styled "The Poet." Her 
poems are preserved to us mostly in fragments, and reveal a 
tenderness of tone and a delicacy of touch worthy of the highest 
praise. 

The illustrations, twenty-six in number, are especially good 
and enhance the value of the book quite as much as the too-fre- 
quent typographical errors mar its pages. The work is done in 
a popular and essay-like manner and will make very good read- 
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ing for a general view of the life, times, and literary work of 
one of the greatest lyric writers known either to the ancient or 
to the modern world. A. W. McWhorter. 

The Roman Elegiac Poets. Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
Karl P. Harrington. New York : American Book Company. 

In his preface Professor Harrington points out that the work 
was undertaken in response to a demand on the part of many 
teachers for a volume of this sort. The poems are selected with 
care, and will enable the student of elegiac poetry to form a clear 
judgment of the work done by the Romans in this field of liter- 
ature. From the work of Catullus some epigrams are chosen, 
even some that do not deal with any phase of the poet's love for 
Lesbia. Why not some from Martial? The commentary is 
brief, as one must expect from a book of this kind, but occasion- 
ally a fuller note would be of great help. The introduction 
contains in condensed form much material that is valuable. In 
the discussion of verse technique something might have been 
said of the principle that lies at the root of the development of 
the dissyllabic ending in the pentameter. The treatment of the 
history of the elegy on Greek and Roman soil would be clearer 
to the student if the author had stated more definitely what 
precisely in his own opinion were the departments of Greek 
literature to which the Roman elegy was most indebted. The 
possible influence of the Alexandrian epigram is mentioned on 
pp. 50, 51, but the problem merits fuller discussion. I see no 
mention of Reitzenstein's "Epigram und Skolion," in the 
general discussion of the Greek elegy. T. S. Duncan. 



A Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of His- 
torical Research. By A. T. Robertson, M.A., D.D., LL.D. Pp. 
xl-f 1360. New York : George H. Doran Co. $5.00. 

A world of scholarship underlies this book, and Americans 
are justly proud of its distinguished author. The list of 
"Authors most often referred to" occupies twenty-one pages, 
and testifies eloquently to the lifetime of painstaking labor 
which is back of the work, as indeed does every chapter of the 



